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of the Occupying Power. Egypt offers at any time
and in any circumstances a rich field for intrigue :
and at this particular juncture it would not have been
difficult for Rushdi, had he wished to do so, to trans-
form the dislike felt by his countrymen against the
Occupation into disaffection. But he stooped to no
such trickery. He had given his bond, and as an
honest man he proposed to keep it.

Yet the moment was approaching when Egyptians
would have an opportunity of calling upon the Prime
Minister to render an account of his stewardship.
According to its statutes the Legislative Assembly
recommenced sitting in November, and Ministers
inevitably would be subjected to a string of questions
relating to the War legislation of the preceding months.
They would be within their strict rights, no doubt,
to decline to reply. But in every constitutional body
there are ways and means whereby pertinacious
hecklers can override procedure, and from harassed
Ministers extract the desired information. The
Egyptian Legislative Assembly, during its brief life,
had demonstrated the truth of that observation again
and again: and Rushdi Pasha had no wish now to
find himself cross-examined. His anxiety to be spared
the ordeal met with the support of Great Britain,
and the meeting of the Legislative Assembly was
adjourned for a further two months.1 During that
period martial law was declared and freedom of
debate in such conditions obviously was inconsistent
with its authority. Further postponements, therefore,
took place: and in fact the Assembly never met
again.

It was not unlikely that the members of the Assembly
would refuse to submit tamely- to this act of inter-
ference with their legitimate rights, and that their
dissatisfaction would be echoed in the country.

1 18th October 1914.